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BOOK REVIEWS 

EDITED BY W. B. MTJNRO 

Harvard University 

The Evolution of the Dominion of Canada. Its Government and 
Its Politics. By Edward Porritt. (New York: World Book 
Company. 1918. Pp. 540.) 

This is a thorough and comprehensive study of the evolution of Can- 
ada. In the book there is the bias of the extreme free trader and pos- 
sibly many Canadians will regret that a treatise of such historical value 
should be distinguished by uncompromising and consistent economic 
propaganda. Its highly controversial character and complete identi- 
fication with one school of fiscal thought in Canada will affect its au- 
thority with many Canadians on other questions which are treated 
with detachment and insight. Unquestionably, as Mr. Porritt sug- 
gests, dissatisfaction over the abrogation by Washington of the Reci- 
procity Treaty of 1854 and concern over the attitude of the United States 
at the close of the Civil War assisted the movement for confederation, 
as high American duties upon Canadian products and manufactures 
stimulated protectionist sentiment in the Dominion. For many years 
both political parties in Canada were eager to negotiate reciprocity 
treaties with the United States, and the rejection of all these advances 
partly explains the defeat of the Laurier government in 1911, when at 
last a reciprocal trade agreement was accepted by Washington. More- 
over, for fifty years Canada was required to develop systems of trans- 
portation to carry trade north and south and to seek ultimate markets 
in Great Britain, with the result that a reversal of policy such as the 
trade agreement of 1911 involved would have vitally affected estab- 
lished conditions in Canada. 

It is a common belief in the Dominion that national considerations 
rather than the influence of manufacturers explain the adoption and 
the maintenance of protection. One is bound to think that. Mr. Por- 
ritt greatly exaggerates the corrupt power of industrial and financial 
interests in the life of Canada. It may be that one probable finance 
minister was set aside owing to his attitude towards these interests; 
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but that they have generally nominated the minister of finance cannot 
be accepted. Indeed, most of the finance ministers of Canada since 
confederation have not been highly regarded by the business and 
financial interests and certainly were not the men they would have 
chosen for the portfolio. It is true that Canadian manufacturers op- 
pose free trade with Great Britain. But it is not true that they have 
"never disguised their hostility to the British Preference." Over and 
over again the Canadian Manufacturers' Association has adopted reso- 
lutions in approval of preference, although it must be admitted that 
they were not too favorable to the increase of the preference from 
25 to 33| per cent. Of course the manufacturers are protectionists 
for Canada as they doubt the wisdom of free trade in Great Britain. 
A statement ascribed to Mr. G. M. Murray, secretary of the Canadian 
Manufacturers' Association, "that by the exercise of its power, the 
Association could, if it chose, bring several millions of people to the 
verge of starvation and paralyse the industry of the whole Dominion," 
he denies that he ever made, and those who know Mr. Murray will 
accept his denial. 

In Mr. Porritt's story of the growth and final achievement of respon- 
sible government in Canada, he overlooks Joseph Howe of Nova Scotia. 
Howe, perhaps more than any other man, fought out that battle with 
the colonial office and prevailed without violence, while in Upper 
Canada and Lower Canada victory was not achieved without rebellion. 
There were other men as distinguished in the movement for confeder- 
ation as Gait, and far more wise and practical in council and in action. 
Brown, Macdonald and Cartier were more necessary than was Gait to 
the project of union. Without the first three, confederation could 
not have been achieved when it was, but whether Gait was there or 
not was not so material. 

Mr. Porritt understands the Canadian senate. In the main it has 
been ineffective and unfruitful. But it is not contemptible, and now 
and again it has done valuable national service. From the first, 
however, partisan considerations have dictated appointments, and at 
times undoubtedly the prospect of appointment to the senate has af- 
fected the independence of members of the house of commons. Sooner 
or later the constitution of the senate will be altered, and when reform 
comes the system of life appointment by the prime minister will disap- 
pear. Mr. Porritt makes the curious statement that "old party war 
horses" and men who need an income are appointed lieu tenant gover- 
nors of the Provinces. The truth is that men who have incomes are 
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sought for these positions, and it is seldom that a lieutenant governor 
does not have to spend two or three times the amount of his official 
salary. But the general accuracy of Mr. Porritt's volume cannot be 
challenged. It covers much ground and in all that relates to the con- 
stitutional history of the Dominion and the development of relations 
with the Mother Country it is illuminating and authoritative. 

John Willison. 
Toronto, Canada. 

Documents of the Canadian Constitution. Selected and edited 
by W. P. M. Kennedy. (Toronto: The Oxford Press. 1918. 
Pp. 707.) 

The title of this volume is apt to mislead the unwary. The book 
does not contain, as its title might imply, a collection of documents re- 
lating to the present governmental system of Canada. The greater 
portion of it is devoted to materials illustrating the development of 
Canadian government in the period between the close of the French 
regime and the enactment of the Act of Confederation in 1867. Among 
the materials included are acts of parliament, ordinances, petitions, 
reports, decisions of courts, treaties, extracts from parliamentary 
debates and correspondence. All are arranged in chronological order. 
Aside from brief historical notes inserted at a half-dozen places in the 
book, no attempt is made to interpret the documents or to appraise 
their relative importance. 

In the selection of materials for inclusion in his volume the editor 
has in more ways than one proved himself a strict constructionist. 
His interpretation of Canadian constitutional history lays great stress 
(and perhaps rightly so) upon the course of relations between the im- 
perial and the colonial authorities, also upon the bickerings which 
went on for so long a time between the executive and legislative 
branches of government in Canada. So much attention is given to 
these things, however, that very little heed is paid to the social and 
economic backgrounds of constitutional evolution although these were, 
after all, far more important in determining the general course of events 
than were ■ the foibles or fads of either colonial secretaries or local 
governors. It is somewhat strange in this day and generation to find 
an historical scholar interpreting constitutional history in terms so 
distinctly political and personal, with relatively little heed to those 
economic factors which have had a profound influence in Canada as 
everywhere else. 



